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twenty critics favorable to this book which was so well written
and so important. So one must not write for twenty persons
any more than for three, or for a hundred thousand.

One must write for all those who have a thirst to read and
who can profit by good reading. Then one must go straight
to the most elevated morality within oneself, and not make a
mystery of the moral and profitable meaning of one's book.
People found that with Madame Bovary. If one part of the
public cried scandal, the healthiest and the broadest part saw
in it a severe and striking lesson given to a woman without
conscience and without faith, to vanity, to ambition, to ir-
rationality. They pitied her; art required that, but the les-
son was clear, and it would have been more so, it would have
been so for everybody, if you had wished it, if you had shown
more clearly the opinion that you had, and that the public
ought to have had, about the heroine, her husband, and her
lovers.

That desire to depict things as they are, the adventures of
life as they present themselves to the eye, is not well thought
out, in my opinion. Depict inert things as a realist, as a
poet, it's all the same to me, but, when one touches on
the emotions of the human heart, it is another thing. You
cannot abstract yourself from this contemplation; for man,
that is yourself, and men, that is the reader. Whatever you
do, your tale is a conversation between you and the reader.
If you show him the evil coldly, without ever showing him the
good, he is angry. He wonders if it is he that is bad, or if it
is you. You work, however, to rouse him and to interest 'him;
you will never succeed if you are not roused yourself, or if
you hide it so well that he thinks you indifferent. He is right:
supreme impartiality is an anti-human thing, and a novel
ought to be human above everything. If it is not, the public
is not pleased in its being well written, well composed and
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